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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION 
The reports from the different States having bills before the Legislature has 
so far been somewhat disappointing. The Massachusetts bill has been held over 
until another year. This bill calls for the establishment of a special commission 
for the registration of nurses, and Governor Bates has put himself on record as 
being opposed, on general principles, to the establishment of new commissions. 
The nurses' bill was opposed in the Legislature by the Board of Medical Examiners 
of the State, and an attempt was made to place the registration of nurses in the 
hands of the Medical Commission. This the nurses of Massachusetts absolutely 
refused to consider, and the bill, for this year, is killed. The leaders in the move- 
ment are not in the least discouraged, however, as they will know in the future 
what opposition to expect and what support they may rely upon. 

IOWA BILL AMENDED. 

We announce with great pleasure that the Legislative Committee of the Iowa 
State Nurses' Association has very wisely amended the bill, of which criticisms 
have been made in this department in the last two numbers, cutting out the clause 
placing the registration of nurses in the hands of the Board of Medical Examiners 
of the State, and substituting provision for a Board of Nurse Examiners. We 
understand, however, although the nurses have been cordially received by in- 
fluential members of the Legislature, the bill will not go through this year. We 
have not yet seen the Iowa amended bill. 

STATES IN LINE. 

The nurses of California have organized a State association, and have already 
completed their constitution and by-laws. Louisiana and Michigan have taken the 
initiatory steps for the formation of a State society, as have also the nurses of 
the Province of Ontario in Canada. These newly organized States will be in a 
position to take up the subject of legislation intelligently with the beginning of 
another winter, and legislative work for the coming year promises to be very 
active. 

THE MARYLAND BILL A LAW. 

The Maryland Bill for the State registration of nurses, having passed both 
houses, has finally been signed by the Governor and is now a law. A meeting 
of the State society was held on April 15 for the purpose of nominating an Ex- 
amining Board, which consists of five members of the State society chosen out of 
twelve names submitted to the Governor. The qualifications of these examiners 
are that they must be members of the State society, having had not less than 
five-years' experience in the practice of their profession subsequent to gradua- 
tion. Wishing to be sure of a good, strong Examining Board, the names of those 
best qualified for that office nave been selected, regardless of whether or not 
they are at present engaged in teaching. This seems to us a very wise provision, 
and we hope that no petty jealousies will ever arise which will exclude from a 
Board of Examiners those best qualified to conduct that work. In New York 
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State the law governing the Regents' office forbids any examiner to be appointed 
who is engaged in teaching, excluding those best qualified from serving. 

NEW YORK STANDARDS. 

The work of the nurse examiners of New York State has been of an exceed- 
ingly difficult character during this first season. The work of deciding upon the 
standards of education to be required of training-schools proved to be an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. The curricula of the great number of schools applying for 
registration showed what was well known to exist — an entire lack of uniformity 
of instruction, both theoretical and practical, not only in New York State, but 
throughout the country. The important points to be considered in deciding upon 
the minimum requirement of education for training-schools was to avoid demoral- 
izing the nursing service of worthy and reputable hospitals that it was shown 
were now paying very little attention to the thorough and systematic instruction 
of their nurses. Until such hospitals had been given an opportunity to conform 
to a simple minimum standard of training, they could not justly be denied the 
privilege of the registration of their schools under the requirements of the law. 
To arrange a simple curriculum which would be just to such hospitals, and 
at the same time give to their pupils a fair nursing education, was the 
problem which the New York examiners were called upon to solve. In other 
words, the board was called upon to define, for the first time in nursing history, 
what should constitute a general training; and the requirements for the regis- 
tration of training-schools, issued from the Regents' office and published in the 
April number of the Journal, embody the recommendations of the examiners to 
the Regents of the university. The Board of Examiners purposely avoided any 
requirements for a curriculum of theoretical study, feeling that until provision 
for practical experience and instruction had been provided by the hospitals, it 
was useless to make great demands for instructions in theory, and knowing that 
when provision for practical experience in the branches required — namely, medical, 
surgical, gynaecological, obstetrical, and the nursing of children — had been pro- 
vided, with experience in cooking, that a curriculum of theory would easily follow 
without being a hardship to the class of hospitals being specially considered. In 
the light of the standards of education now established in the leading training- 
schools of the country the requirements of the New York law, as it is now in 
operation, seem, possibly, very meagre; but it must be borne in mind that such 
a reform as the registration of training-schools under the Regents now contem- 
plated calls only for the minimum of education which shall be recognized. The 
higher-grade schools will go on broadening and developing, and the lower-grade 
schools, with a uniform, minimum standard, made compulsory, will gradually be 
brought up to the standards of the advanced schools. 

The work of the nurse examiners and of the Regents' office has been very 
much impeded by the reorganization of the Regents of the University. The ex- 
aminers' recommendations to the Regents were sent to Albany the latter part of 
January, and it was nearly at the end of March before they were formally acted 
upon at the Regents' office. During this unavoidable period of waiting came an 
accumulation of problems which the examiners at a meeting April 18 endeavored 
to solve, and it was with difficulty that a quorum of the board came together 
and gave the time that the work demanded. Miss Palmer, the president of 
the board, had been out of the State for some weeks; Miss Darner, of Buffalo, 
was changing her residence at this time to New York City, and the other 
members were very much burdened with an accumulation of work of various 
kinds. 
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THE PRICE OF THE JOURNAL 
We have had a number of letters of inquiry from secretaries of alumnae 
associations asking for more detailed information in regard to Journal owner- 
ship, which we evidently failed to make plain in our comment of last month. The 
amount of the fund which must be raised by the alumnae members in order that 
the Associated Alumnae may own the Journal was included in our statement in 
the March number of the magazine, but was evidently passed over by many of the 
alumnae readers. We repeat, for the benefit of those who may read this para- 
graph, that the amount of money to be raised, according to the statement made 
last year at the alumnae meeting, is ten thousand dollars. The shares of stock 
are valued at one hundred dollars, and one of the plans suggested, if the Asso- 
ciated Alumnae fails to raise the ten thousand dollars for the complete ownership 
of the magazine, is that each alumnae association shall buy at least one share of 
stock, and that this stock shall be diffused as broadly throughout the alumnae 
associations of the country as possible. In this way the alumnae associations own- 
ing stock would have a direct voice in the Journal management and would 
receive, in the dividends that the Journal might pay, a fair interest for their 
money. Another suggestion which has been received from an active member of 
the Alumnae Association is that all alumnae members shall be assessed an equal 
amount, and that the dividends shall be divided among the alumnae associations 
in proportion to their membership, to be used as a sick-benefit fund. Roughly 
estimating the alumnae constituency as five thousand members, this would make 
an assessment of two dollars each. This would seem a very simple solution of 
the whole situation but for the fact that only a comparatively small proportion 
of the alumnae members are sufficiently interested in the magazine to subscribe 
for it, and also when we take into consideration that in the beginning, if the 
alumnae members had been willling to advance two dollars each as a year's sub- 
scription to the magazine, the stock company need never have been formed. The 
great body of nurses who make up the subscription list of the Journal are 
women outside of the Associated Alumnae, and judging by the past, we fear that 
if the Associated Alumnae ever owns the magazine, the money will be contributed 
by a few alumnae associations and the same small group of women who have 
borne the burden of the magazine from the beginning. This plan, based upon 
mercenary grounds, lacks the professional spirit that should be the motive for 
alumnae ownership. 

OUR PITFALLS 
We have had many and varied good reasons for desiring organization for 
ourselves, and these good reasons have been set before us in every conceivable 
form until it might be thought that the argument was entirely onesided and that 
with good organization all our troubles would be over, but such is not the case, 
for the best system in the world will be faulty, and it behooves us to recognize 
our pitfalls and avoid them if we can. A weak spot in our practice was pointed 
out last month in Miss Mclsaac's letter in the constant changing of delegates; 
but we have another spot which is not only weak, but dangerous — namely, politics. 
In the beginning everybody seemed to think only of getting the best woman for 
the place, but nowadays we hear of solid delegations from certain schools or 
sections going to convention with the avowed purpose of putting in some friend. 
Nothing could be worse for us, and if our societies are to be used for the purpose 
of exploiting one school or section or group, it is time we understood the situa- 
tion and realized its dangers. 
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From several societies complaints are made of women who have never been 
active in any alumnae work getting themselves sent as delegates by methods no 
better than the " ward boss" employs, while intelligent, hard-working members 
whose voices would be of some value are unrecognized by their alumnae. 

Too much cannot be said upon the importance of selecting well-instructed 
delegates who thoroughly understand why they are sent, but if some of the 
delegates disregard their instructions and look upon the occasion as a holiday to 
be filled in with sightseeing instead of attendance at convention we are again in 
danger. It has been suggested that a roll-call for every session might keep some 
of these strollers in their places. But we do not wish delegates to be sent who 
must be kept on duty by such methods, and societies would do well to know 
exactly what kind of women they are choosing and to realize that the delegates 
they send establish a reputation for their school and its alumnae. 



JOURNAL HEAD-QUARTERS 
The head-quarters of the Journal officers during Alumnae week is to be 
at the Colonnade Hotel, on Chestnut Street. This is one of the old hotels of 
Philadelphia, but is exceedingly comfortable and convenient. Members of all 
committees would do well to make this hotel their head-quarters. 

CONVENTION SUGGESTIONS 

One of the pleasures of being an editor is the feeling that nurses in many 
places write to us for advice and suggestions in regard to a great variety of sub- 
jects, and what our large alumnae meetings demand in the way of dress is a ques- 
tion which we have frequently been asked. Our little suggestion, made at the 
time of the Buffalo Congress, that members should go provided with old and com- 
fortable shoes for sight-seeing, brought out so many expressions of gratitude that 
we venture to say a word at this time with reference to the etiquette and social 
requirements of our big nursing conventions. We are women before we are 
nurses, and what to wear is just as important to us as to other women. No 
nurse, wishing to attend any nursing convention, should feel herself in any way 
handicapped by the lack of an elaborate wardrobe. The simple rules of dress 
governing other functions apply to our big conventions. The simple shirt-waist 
suit is all that is required for the meetings, and ordinary street dress, with hats 
on, applies to all day functions, whether lunches, receptions, or afternoon teas. 
For any evening entertainment — dinners, receptions, or theatre — the best we have, 
whether simple or elaborate, with hats off, is a safe rule to follow. White gloves 
for either afternoon or evening are always good form, but not essential. 

Right here we would like to say that the growing custom of so much enter- 
taining at all of our large gatherings — so many formal receptions, teas, and 
dinners — is infringing more and more upon the business for which we come 
together, and taxes the strength of the members to a somewhat deplorable degree. 

The officers and members of committees have a great deal of important busi- 
ness to transact apart from the regular sessions, and the double effort to do the 
necessary committee work and to enjoy these social courtesies brings a great 
strain upon a large group of members and sends them home exhausted, rather 
than stimulated, by the trip. Although we appreciate to the fullest the courtesies 
whicn we have enjoyed in many cities, the recollection of the fatigue involved is 
still vivid. Old friends like to visit together, and new delegates come into closer 
touch with their fellow-workers ii given an opportunity in little informal groups 
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in sight-seeing or in their hotels rather than in attending large, formal social 
functions. 



THE PROVIDENT HOSPITAL TRAINING-SCHOOL 
It has been our privilege during the winter to have been for a number of 
weeks the guest of the Provident Hospital and Training-School in Chicago, where 
we have had an opportunity of judging by daily association and observation of 
the work of a hospital organized by colored people and of a nursing service com- 
posed exclusively of educated colored women. This hospital is under the super- 
vision of a white superintendent, Miss L. S. Smart, a graduate of the Boston City 
Hospital, who has held a number of hospital positions in different parts of the 
country. From the standpoint of order and dignity and technical skill the nursing 
service of this hospital would seem to compare more than favorably with hos- 
pitals of the same size and class in other cities where the nursing service is 
composed of white women. Perhaps there is no more practical demonstration of 
what education is doing for the colored race than can be seen every day under the 
roof of this institution: colored surgeons performing the same difficult opera- 
tions, with the same equipment and technique as will be found in the other hos- 
pitals of Chicago, with equally good results, and colored nurses performing their 
portion of the work of a well-organized and progressive hospital with the same 
intelligence and skill as may be found elsewhere; and, strange to say, the great 
majority of the patients these colored women are caring for are white. Two 
members of the Board of Trustees are white men, and there are several white 
members of the medical staff serving on the same basis as the others; but the 
opposition which the organizers of this hospital have had to face has come from 
the ignorant colored people of the city, who prefer being cared for in hospitals 
where the service is given by white people. There are a number of pleasant 
private rooms which are occupied by a cultivated class of people, and all the 
emergency cases from the stock-yards are brought here. We understand that 
colored people throughout the country consider the Provident Training-School 
among their most important educational institutions. It is the first Training- 
School for colored girls, the requirements for admission are higher, and it opens 
a field of occupation where the color line seems to have little influence. In 
view of the fact that the Provident Hospital was established to provide a train- 
ing-school for colored nurses, we shall publish a little sketch of this unique 
institution, with photographs, later in the year. 



CHICAGO S INTEREST 

During our stay in Chicago we were very much pleased with the interest 
shown in the burning question of the Journal ownership by the Chicago 
nurses. 

This interest was expressed by our receiving invitations to speak on the 
subject before eleven different groups of nurses. Lack of time and strength 
only prevented our taking advantage of all of these courtesies. As it was, 
we managed to accept seven of the invitations, where the cordiality of our 
reception was most gratifying. 

INERTIA OF THE MASSES 
We have been surprised to realize, not only in Chicago, but in other 
places, how little the masses of alumnae members know of the origin and 
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history of our Joubnal. Their surprise that they have a professional obli- 
gation to the Journal shows how negligent the superintendents have been, 
and of how little importance the delegates who have been sent year after year 
to the national meetings have considered the subject to be. 

How many times have these delegates in their reports to the societies 
they represented said in emphatic language, " I voted that the Alumna Associa- 
tion should establish a magazine, and I expect every member of this association 
to sustain me in that vote by subscribing for the Journal at once"? How 
many of these same delegates have followed up the members and solicited for 
subscriptions until they felt proud of the representation of their schools on the 
subscription list? Very few, if any! The indifference and inertia of the 
masses of nurses is the discouraging feature of all our organization work, and 
the very slow development of a true professional spirit the most disheartening 
condition with which the workers have to contend. 



WHERE GLORY LEADS 
We have been somewhat puzzled, since Dr. McGee's expedition to Japan has 
been given so much publicity, to know what particular office she was to hold 
after reaching Japan, as, of course, no one supposed for a moment that she in- 
tended to perform, under any circumstances, the practical, homely duties of a 
nurse, and, as everybody knows, a chaperone for a party of nurses is quite uncalled 
for. We have been greatly interested to learn from Dr. McGee's statement on 
another page that she has been given a special passport and a letter such as 
is given officers of the army and navy who have been ordered to witness the 
operations of war. It seems quite like reversing the usual order of things for a 
distinguished medical officer to seek such notoriety under the cloak of the nursing 
profession. 

Harvard's endowment for a chair of theoretical and practical nursing 
seems to be an assured fact. We hear rumors that this distinguished pro- 
fessorship is eagerly sought for and will probably be obtained by one of 
New England's most brilliant medical men. As it has been so generally con- 
ceded that nursing can only be taught by nurses, as a matter of simple justice, 
this chair should be filled by one of the many able members of the nursing pro- 
fession who has proven her ability both to organize and to teach. We under- 
stand that Harvard's nursing department is exclusively for medical students and 
not for nurses, as we first supposed, and the kind of nursing instruction that 
sucn students especially need can only be obtained from nurses. We shall await 
developments at Harvard with great interest. 



THE ROCKEFELLER GIFT 
Our readers will be interested in the Rockefeller gift of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Training-School, which enables 
the hospital to go on with its work in all departments without retrenchment. 
The statement is ma'de that Mr. Rockefeller's gift will make possible the rebuild- 
ing of the burnt warehouses, and that the value of the new houses will be so much 
greater than the old that the income of the hospital will ultimately be increased. 
Mr. Rockefeller's recognition of the training of nurses is most gratifying, and we 
congratulate the Johns Hopkins Training-School upon its assured future. 
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THE NURSING STORY 
Have the nurses noticed that they are enjoying ( ? ) popular appreciation in 
the field of fiction just now? The Metropolitan Magazine for April gives us a 
tale of a woman of particularly high type who is launched into our field to be 
happy ever after in " Job's Widder," by R. G. Havens, and in Scribner's for April 
there is a tale of the most realistic sort. The geography is so markedly plain 
that one almost recognizes a sanatorium in New York, and almost names doctors, 
nurses, and even patients. The illustrations of this tale are particularly fetching. 
It is written over the name of Edward Boltwood, and it is surmised that no 
nurse had any hand in its production. 



PRACTICAL TEACHING IN DRUGS 
A recent development of the work of the Preparatory Department of the 
Johns Hopkins Training-School places a group of students on duty in the phar- 
macy each morning for a certain number of hours. Here they assist the 
pharmacist in the preparation of drugs required to fill the orders from the wards 
for the day. They learn how to make infusions, fluid extracts, tinctures, the 
making of solutions from standard strengths, mixing of ointments, weighing and 
blending ingredients, prescription reading, and the general sorting, filling, and 
grouping, of such drugs as are required for use in a large hospital daily. The 
familiarity thus acquired with drugs in all forms and the accuracy taught in 
weighing and measuring will be of greater value to the students than the didactic 
teaching which has hitherto been the only method usually used in handling this 
subject. A more detailed description of this work will be presented in the 
Journal later. 



MEETINGS OF THE MONTH 

The reports of the annual meeting of the New York State Nurses' Asso- 
ciation is found in the Official Department. 

The quarterly meeting of the Pennsylvania Nurses' State Association, held at 
Wilkes-Barre, brought out a large number of nurses and was in every way 
most successful, but the report reaches us too late for insertion in this number. 



IMPORTANT — CHANGE OP ADDRESS 

After a winter spent between New York, Boston, and Chicago, the Editor- 
in-Chief has returned to Rochester, N. Y., where she will be permanently 
located in her own house, 247 Brunswick Street, after May 15. Such frequent 
changes of address has made much confusion in the mail, which she hopes will 
be entirely obviated hereafter. 

The lack of a permanent residence has greatly complicated the making up 
of the Journal from month to month, and this change will give the editorial 
office a permanency which it has not before had. 

The Editor requests her many friends and regular contributors to kindly 
note this change. 
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